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MYTHOLOGY. 








CY BELE, 


“ CYBELE is the goddess not of cities only, but of all 
things which the earth sustains. She is the Earth 
itself. 
so on her head is placed a crown of towers. In her 
hand she carries a key, for in winter the earth locks | 
up those treasures which sae brings forth and dispenses | 
with so much plenty in summer. She rides in a! 
chariot, because the earth hangs suspended in the air, | 
balanced and poised by its own weight. But that| 
chariot-is supported by wheels, since the earth is a 
revolving body ; and it is drawn by lions, because no- | 
thing is so fierce, so savage, or so ungovernable, but a| 





motherly piety and tenderness is able to tame it, and | 


On the earth are built many towers and castles ; |" 





make it submit to the yoke. I need not explain why 
her g@rments are painted with divers colours, and fig- 
ured with the images of several creatures, since every 
body sees that such a dress is suitable to the earth. — 

“She is called Cybele, from the mountain Cybelus 
in Phrygia, where sacrifices were first instituted to her. 
Or the name was given her from the behaviour of her 
priests, who used to dance upon their heads, and toss 
about their hair like madmen, foretelling things to 
come, and making a horrible noise. ‘These were 
named Galli, and this fury and outrage in prophesying 
is desertbed by Lucian, in his first book. Others again 
derive the word Cybele from a cube, because the cube, 
which is a body every way square, was dedicated to 
her by the ancients. 

“She is called Ops, because she brings help and as- 
sistance to every thing contained in this world. 


“ Her name Rhea is derived from the abundance of 


benefits which, without ceasing, flow from her on 
every side. 

“Dyndymene and Dyndyme is a name given her 
from the mountain Dindymus, in Phrygia. 


Virgil calls her mater Berecynthia, from Bereeyn- 
thus, a castle in that country ; and in the same place 


describes her numerous and happy offspring. 





“High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race; _ 

Then, when in pomp she makes the Phrygian round, 
With golden turrets on her temples crown’d, 

A hundred gods her sweeping train supply, 

Her offspring all, and all command the sky. 

“She was by the Greeks called Pasithea ; that is, as 
the Romans usually named her, the mother of all the 
gods; and from the Greek word signifying a mother. 
Her sacrifices were named Metroa, and to celebrate 
them was called Metrazein, in the same language. 

“ Her name, Bona Dea, implies, that all good things 
necessary for the support of life proceed from her. 
She is called Fauna, because she is said to favour all 
creatures; and Fatua, because it was thought that 


'new-born children never cried till they touched the 


ground. It is said that this Bona Dea was the wife 
of king Faunus, who beat her with myrtle rods till she 
died, because she disgraced herself, and acted very 
unsuitable to the dignity of a queen, by drinking so 
much wine that she became drunk. But the king after- 
wards repenting of his severity, deified his dead wife, 
and paid her divine honours. This is the reason as- 
signed why it was forbidden that any one should bring 
myrtle into her temple. In her sacrifices, the vessels 
of wine were covered: and when the women drank 
out of them, they called it milk, not wine. The mo- 
desty of this goddess was so extraordinary, that no 
man ever saw her except her husband, or scarce heard 
her name; wherefore her sacrifices were performed in 
private, and all men were excluded from the temple. 
“From the great privacy observed by her votaries, 
the place in which her sacrifices were performed was 
called Opertum, and the sacrifices themselves were 
styled Opertanea, for the same reason that Pluto is by 
the poets called Opertus. Silence was observed in a 
most peculiar manner in the sacrifices of Bona Dea, as 
it was in a less degree in all other sacrifices ; according 
to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans and Egyptians, 





345 THE 
who taught that God was to be worshipped in silence, 
since from this, at the first creation, all things took 
their beginning. ‘To the same purpose, Plutarch says, 
‘Men were our masters to teach us to speak, but we 
learn silence from the gods: from those we learn to 
hold our peace, in their rites and initiations.’ 

‘She was called Idaa Mater, from the mountain 

1 Phrygia, or Crete, for she was at both places 
honoured ; as also at Rome, whither they 
uught her from the city of Pessinus in Galatia, by a 
re naaihie miracle. 
was carried stopped in the mouth of the Tiber, the 
vestal Claudia, (whose fine dress and free behaviour 
made her modesty suspected) easily drew the ship to 
shore with her girdle, where the goddess was received 
by the hands of virgins, and the citizens went out to 
meet her, placing censers with frankincense before their 
doors; and when they had lighted the frankincense, 
they prayed that she would enter freely into Rome, 
and be favourable to it. And because the Sybils had 
prophesied that Idwa Mater should be introduced by 
the ‘best man among the Romans,’ 
little busied to pass a judgment in the case, and resolve 
who was the best man in the city ; for every one was 
ambitious to get the victory in a dispute of that nature, 
more than if they stood to be elected to any commands 
or honours by the voices either of the senate or people. 
At last the senate resolved that P. Scipio, the son of 
Cneus, who was afterwards killed in Spain, a young 
gentleman who had never been questor, was the 
man in the whole city. 

“She was called Pessinuntia, from a certain field in 
Phrygia, into which an image of her fell from heaven; 
from this, the place was called Pessinus, and the god- 
dess Pessinuntia. And here the Phrygians first began 
to celebrate the sacrifices Orgia to this goddess, near 
the river Gallus, from which her priests were called 
Galli. When these priests desired that great respect 
and adoration should be paid to any thing, they 
tended that it fell from heaven; and they 
images Diopete, that is, ‘sent from Jupiter” Of which 
sort were the Ancile, the Palladium, and+the effigies 
of this goddess, concerning which we now speak. 

“‘ Her sacrifices, like the sacrifices of Bacchus, were 
celebrated with a confused noise of timbrels, pipes, and 
cymbals, and the sacrificants howled as if they were 
mad; they pee both the temple of their goddess 
and the ears of their hearers, with their wild words 
and actions. ‘The following rites were peculiarly ob- 
served in her sacrifices: her temple was opened, not 
by hands, but by prayers ; none entered who had tasted 

garlic ; the priests sacrificed to her sitting, and touching 
the ¢ arth, and offered the hearts of the victims. And 
lastly, among the trees the box and the pine were sa- 
cred to her. ‘The box, because the pipes used in her 
sacrifices were made of it; the pine, for the sake of 
Atys, Attes, or Attynes, a boy that Cybele much loved, 
and made him president of her rites, upon condition 
that he always preserved his chastity inviolate. But 
he forgot his vow, and lost that virtue; wherefore the 
offended goddess threw him into such a madness, that 
he was about to lay violent hands upon himself; but 
Cybele, in pity, turned him into a pine. There was, 
however, a true Atys, the son of Croesus, king of Ly dia. 
He was born dumb; but when he saw in the fight a 
soldier at his father’s back, with a sword lifted up to 
kill him, the strings of his tongue, which hindered his 
speech, burst; and by speaking clearly, he prevented 
his father’s destruction. 

“The priests of Cybele were named Galli, from a 
river of Phrygia. Such was the nature of the water 
of this river, that whoever drank of it immediately 
grew mad. The Galli, as often as they sacrificed, 
furiously cut and slashed their arms with knives ; and 
thence all furious and mad people were called Gallan- 
tes. Beside the name of Galli, they were also called 
Curetes, Corybantes, Telchines, Cabiri, and Idei Dac- 


pre- 
called those 


| mountains of 


. | gods, 
| same with the Corybantes ; 
best 
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tyli. Some say that these priests were different from 
the Galli; but most people believe them to be the 
same, and'say that they were priests of C sy bele. 

“The Curetes were either Cretans, or ®tolians, ¢ 
Fubcans, and had their names from shaving ; so that 
Curetes and Detonsi signify almost the same thing. 
For they shaved the hair of their heads before, but 
wore hair behind, that they might not be taken (as it 


| has often happened) by the forelocks by the enemy ; 
| or, perhaps, 
For when the ship in which she | 


they were called Curetes, because they 
were habited in long vests, like young maidens; or 
lastly, because they educated Jupiter in his infancy. 

“ Her priests were also called Corybantes, because 
in the sacrifices of their goddess they tossed their heads 


‘and danced, and butted with their foreheads like rams, 


after a mad fashion. Thus, when they initiated any 


one into their sacrifices, they placed him in a chair, 


and danced about him like fools. 
* Another name of her priests was Telchines. 


These 


| were famous magicians and enchanters; they came 
| from Crete to Cyprus, and thence into Rhodes, which 
the senate was a} 


latter island was called 
we believe others, they 


Telehines from them. Or, if 
were deserving men, and in- 


| vented many arts for the good of the public, and first 
| set up the statues and images of the gods. 


The Cabiri, or Caberi, so called from Cabiri, 
Phrygia, were either the servants of the 
or gods themselves, or rather demons, or the 
for the people’s opinions 
concerning them are diflerent. 

“'The Idei Dactyli were the servants and assistants 
of Magna Mater; called Idei from the mountain Ida, 
where they lived; and Dactyli from the fingers; for 
the priests were ten, like the fingers: they served Rhea 
every Where, and in every thing, as if they were fingers 


toher. Yet many affirm that there were more than ten, 
(To be continued. | 


ANTIQUITIES 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 


| Continued.) 


satisfied with this conquest, 


INDIANS 


Cadmus was not 


but 


recollecting the success of Cecrops, an Egyptian prince, 
who, eight years before, had subjugated that part of 
Greece, where he founded the kingdom of Athens, and 
considering Greece, well peopled as it was, an object 


worthy of his ambition, and the conquest of it within 
his power, he directed his views toward Beotia; not 
at all intimidated by the circumstance of its being then 
governed by the v raliant Draco, a son or a descendant 
of Mars. “The commencement of this enterprise was 
commensurate with his wishes ; his progress was bril- 
liant, but the termination disastrous; as it happens in 
small monarchies when the chiefs, prompted by*ambi- 
tion and covetousness, mutually seek each dther’s de- 
struction, and finally become the victims of the most 
powerful.” Calmet, lib. 1, cap. 8. 

Cadmus founded the city of Thebes, situated near 
mount Parnassus, the capital of his empire, and fortified 
it with a citadel, which he called Cadmea, after his 
own name. 

The epoch of the foundation of Thebes is ascertained 
from one of the Parian marbles, (now called the Arun- 
del marbles, because the earl of Arundel, an English 
nobleman, at a very great expense, transported them 
to his own country,) to have been in the sixty-fourth 
year of the Attican era, indubitably coinciding with 
3195 of the Julian, and 1519 before the Christian era ; 
at which period, Moses was with his father-in-law, 
Jethro, in the land of Midian. 

Greece was indebted to Cadmus for the art of writ- 
ing, the cultivation of the vine, the consecration of 
images, the rights of sanctuary so scrupulously respect- 
ed by antiquity, and the use of arms offensive and de- 
fensive ; he was the first warrior who armed his soldiers 
with helmets of copper, and he taught the extraction 

























































of this metal from the mineral containing it, and which, 

up to the present day, has retained the name of Cadmia. 

His disastrous end did not prevent the superstition of 
the times from celebrating his worth, his talents, and 
his valour, by placing him among the — ae The 
fable says, that his soldiers, haying been killed by a 
serpent near a fountain, whither they went to fetch 
water, (alluding to a battle that he lost against Draco,) 
he avenged their death by killing their destroyer, from 
which he pulled out the teeth, and sowing them, by 
the advice of Minerva, they produced a plentiful har- 

vest of armed men, so warlike, and so fiery in their 
tempers, that, upon a slight disagreement arising be- 

tween them, they fought and killed each other, except- 
ing five only, by whom this part of Greece was after- 
wards peopled. This is not a proper place to discuss 
the meaning of the fable: unseasonable erudition sel- 
dom fails to weary the reader, and leads his attention 
from the principal subject under consideration ; Homer 
and many other grave authors have transgressed by 
such a display ; it is, nevertheless, undeniable, that 
this fable is one of the greatest supporters of history ; 
I cannot, however, forbear remarking, that the Pheeni- 
cian words expressive of a copper helmet were so 
ambiguous as to signify also a man armed for war, a 
serpent’s teeth, and the number five. The invention 
of such a fable, its being fostered and propagated, 
either by the priests of the deified personage, or the 
princes, his descendants and successors, mizht have 
occasioned the first and true meaning of the words to 
be forgotten; while their own interest or convenience 
may have engrafted the deception on the minds of the 
vulgar, who, from ignorance and simplicity, are always 
prone to credit portentous novelties ; more particular ly, 

when they tend to identify the characters of their be- 
loved princes with their national glory ; and especially 
when their religion is concerned. 

It is also necessary to observe, that the names of 
Cadmus and Hermione are not proper to these persons : 
Hermione was so ealled from being born a Hivite 
— those who dwelt near mount Hermon: while 

Cadmus signifies an eastern man, or one who comes 
from the country situated tow wale the east; but this 
denomination was not ae given to all 
Orientals, Calmet, together with other authors 
quoted by him, believes; but it properly belonged to 
the Hivites near mount Hermon, who were known as 
Kadmonites or Cedmonites, from the Hebrew word 
kedem, which, according to the interpretation of the 
rabbi Jonathan, Genesis, chap. 15, verse 19, means 
east; and Calmet also places them in this situation. 
Paraphrastres of Jerusalem, in glossing the word He- 
veum, chap. 10, verse 17, of Genesis, is, in my opinion, 
more correct in rendering it Tripolitanum, meaning to 
insinuate, as Calmet says, that “the Hebrews removed 
themselves to Afriea, into the kingdom of Tripoli,” or 
to speak more accurately, to Tripoli of Syria, a town 
in the kingdom of Tyre, which was anciently called 
Chivim. Under this supposition, when Votan says 
he is Culebra, because he is Chivim, he clearly shows, 
that he is a Hivite originally of Tripoli in Syria, 
which he calls Valum Chivim, where he landed in 
his voyages to the old continent. 

Here then we have his assertion, | am Culebra, be- 
cause I am Chivim, proved true, by a demonstration 
as evident, as if he had said, I am a Hivite, native of 
Tripoli in Syria, which is Valum Chivim, the port of 
my voyages to the old continent, and belonging to a 
nation famous for having produced such a hero as 
Cadmus, who, by his valour and exploits, was worthy 
of being changed into a Culebra, (snake,) and placed 
among the gods; whose worship, for the glory of my 
nation and race, I teach to the seven families of the 
Tzequiles, that ‘T found, on returning from one of my 
voyages, united to the seven families, inhabitants of 
the American continent, whom I conducted from Va- 
lum Votan, and distributed lands among them. 


as 
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this interpretation, the brass medal, of which two spe- 
cimens were found, one of them now in the possession 
of Don 
own, I presented to the 
work by the hands of the President, on the 2d of June, 
1794, 
drawing is in all respects the 
except being rather enlarged,) and fully authenticate 
the rest of 
as demonstrate that the American tradition as to his 
origin and his expulsion from the kingdom of Amague- 
meecan, 
applies to him; while the narrative and the medal, 


del Rio, 
which have been related by writers of the greatest au- 
thority, 
esteemed modern authors. 


of whose descendants, at the time of 
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Should a serupulous a not feel conviction from 


Ramon Ordonez, the other, which was my 


King, with two copies of this 
will remove 


every doubt on this head, (the 


same as the original, 


what Votan relates in his history, as well 


which was ,his first disaster on this continent, 


assisted by some portions of information from ( 


Captain 
will elucidate a few historical 


fragments 
but are considered apocryphal by the most 
The medal is a concise history of the primitive po- 
pulation of this part of North Bins ‘riea, and of the ex 
pulsion of the Chichemecas from Amaguemecan, the 
capital of which indubitably was the Palencian city, 
hitherto sought for in vain, either to the northward of 
Mexico. or in the nerth of Asia. This history, com- 
prised in so small a compass, is the best panegyric that 
can be given upon the sublime genius of its inventors, 
the conquest, it 
was a matter of doubt whether they possessed ration- 
ality or not. On one side, the first seven families to 
whom Votan distributed lands are symbolized by seven 
trees; one of them is withered, manife stly indicating 
the extinction of the family it represent at its root, 
there isa shrub of a different species, demonstrative 
of a new family supp ily’ ing its place. The e largest tree 
cieba, wild cotton, placed in the midst of the 
others, and overshadowing them with its branches; it 


is a 


has a snake, Culebra, twined round its trunk, shewi 
the Hivite, the origin of all these seven familie ‘Ss. and 
the principal posterity of Cadmus in one of them; it 
also exposes the mistake of Nunez de la Vega, in ap- 
plying the symbol of the cieba to Ninus, and more 
strongly than ever establishes the derivation of Votan 
and the seven families he conducted hither from the 
Culebras. The signification of the withered tree, the 
shrub at its foot, and the bird on the top, I shall give 
when | speak of the idol Huitzlopochtli. The reverse 
of the medal shows other seven trees, with an Indian 
kneeling, the hands joined, the countenance sorrowful, 
the eyes cast down, in the act of invoking divine he Ip 
in the serious tribulation that afflicts him: this distress 
is typified by a crocodile on each side, with open mouth, 
as if intent on devouring him. These devices doubt- 
less imply the seven families of the Tzequiles, whom 
Votan says he found on his return from Valum Chivim. 
Although it may not be an easy matter to assign a 
reason why each tree is expressive of each family in 
particular, it is incontrovertible, that the Mexican na- 
tion had the Opuntia or Nopal, (two of them,) as its 
peculiar device ; therefore, the others might, in the same 
manner, have belonged to other tribes now unknown. 
An eagle, with a snake in its beak and claws, on the 
Nopal, is also confirmatory of Votan’s having recog- 
nised in the Tzeguiles the same origin from the Cule- 
bras as his own, and strengthens the Mexican tradi- 
tion, of his having been driven from Amaguemecan. 

[For an illustration of the medal deseribed in the 
preceding paragraph, the reader is referred to the two 
cutson the following page. ] 

Clavigero, in his ancient history of Mexico, vol. I, 
book 2, speaks of this kingdom, and the arrival of the 
Chichemecas at the city before mentioned, which he 
calls the country of Anahuac, and interprets the name 
to mean “the place of the waters:” he says their na- 
tive country and principal city was named Amagueme- 
can, a word implying the same meaning as Anahuae, 
where, according to they own account, many kings of 
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their nation had reigned. Torquemada says, he found, 
from the Mexican written and oral histories, that there | 
had existed three kings of Ammaguemecan. 

The traditions alluded to by Torquemada receive 
some confirmation from Captain del Rio’s Report, in 
which he says he found in the corridor of a building | 
(called by him. the great house, casa grande, in the | 
Palencian city) three crowned human heads, cut in| 
stone ; and connected with the same, by a line pro-| 
ceeding from the hinder part, there were figures repre- 
senting different subjects. In this manner, the ancients 
used to describe their sovereigns; and, in still more | 
remote periods, their deities. It is known beyond the | 
possibility of doubt, that, in the early ages of paganism, 
the idols were represented by symbols or symbolical | 
figures only ; until, in the course of time, painting and | 
the sculpture of human figures were introduced, and | 
afterwards greatly improved by Dedalus of Crete. | 
Thus, formerly, a trident was the synonymy of Nep- | 
tune, until the improved art of designation placed a| 
human head before it; a shield or a club indicated | 
Hereules; a sword or a shield, Mars; so that each | 
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| deity or demi-god was known by his appropriate symbol. 


The Mexicans followed this method to express the 
names of their kings, and transmit the remembrance of 
them to posterity ; and, in so doing, they used the same 
means of description that they had been taught by their 
ancestors from the old continent. Clavigero has given, 
in his second volume, portraits of the nine monarchs 
who occupied the Mexican throne. The first was 
Acamapitzin, represented by a crowned head, to the 
posterior part of which, joined by a line, is the device 
of a hand grasping some reeds, because the name Aca- 
mapitzin signifies “one who has reeds in his hand.” 
The second was Huitzilihuith, who had for his device 
the small bird called chupaflores, or chupamiel, (the 
humming bird,) with one of its feathers in its beak ; 
Huitzilihuith meaning a chupaflore’s feather. The 
third, Chimalpopoca, had a shield emitting smoke ; his 
name, by interpretation, is “a smoking shield.” The 
fourth, [tzcoate, a snake armed with small lances, the 
itzli stone; the name implying “snake armed with 
itzli,”—and in like manner for the others. 
[To be continued.) 
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THE LEOPARD. 


“Tris formidable and sanguinary animal is found 
nearly throughout the whole of Africa, and in eastern 
and southern Asia. 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, but sometimes reach- 
es four feet. His appearance indicates his natural dis- 
position. He has a restless eye and a sinister counte- 
nance, and all his motions are hasty and abrupt. In ra- 
pidity, agility, and precision of motion he is unrivalled 





He usually measures about three | hiding-p 


| upon the hunter 
coe by stealth, the human race. 


compression of his body, and the slender proportions 
of his limbs. His prey, on which he darts from his 
lace, and even pursues up the trees, consists of 
antelopes, monkeys, and the smaller quadrupeds. Usu- 
ally, he shuns man, but when closely pressed he turns 
, and hunger will drive him to attack, 
Even among the 
cats (says Mr. Bennett) he is remarkable for extreme 


by any other animal ; an advantage which he owes to|sleekness and excessive agility. He is well distinguished 


the strength of his muscles, the suppleness of his joints, 
the extreme pliability of his spine, the greater lateral 


from all the other species by the vividness of his colour- 
ing and the beauty of his markings. These consist ef 
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numerous rows of large rose-like spots passing along 
his sides, each formed of the confluence of several small- 
er black spots into an irregular circle enclosing a fawn- 
coloured center, upon a general ground colour of light 
er On his head, neck, and limbs, and the central 


onset, that before the boor could stab him with his 
hunting-knife, the savage beast struck him on the head 
with his claws, and actually tore the scalp over his 
eyes. In this frightful condition the hunter grappled 
with the leopard ; and, struggling for life, they rolled 
together down a steep declivity. All this passed far 
more rapidly than it can be deseribed in words. Before 
the man who had been first attacked could start to his 
feet and seize his gun, they were rolling one over 
the other down the bank. Ina minute or two he had 
reloaded his gun, and rushed foward to save the life of 
his friend. But it was too late. The leopard had 
seized the unfortunate man by the throat, and mangled 
him so dreadfully that death was inevitable; and his 
comrade (himself severely wounded) had only the me 
lancholy satisfaction of completing the destruction of 
the savage beast, already exhausted with the loss of 
blood from several deep wounds by the desperate knife 
of the expiring huntsman.” 



















ine of his back, the spots run into one another so com- 
pletely as to form full patches of sraaller size than the 
open roses, and without central yellow. The under 
parts of his body, as is usual in most quadrupeds, become 
gradually of a lighter hue, the throat, chest, and abdo- 
men, being of a pure and delicate white. His tail is 
equal in length to the entire body, excluding the head, 
and is marked by a continuation of the open roses of 
the sides, which become towards its extremity separated 
in such a manner as to surround the upper surface with 
partial rings of black alternating with white. 'The whis- 
kers are long and white, and implanted in a series of 
black lines which traverse his lips.” 

“The leopard is often seen at night in the villages 
of the negroes on the west coast; and being considered 
a sacred animal, is never hunted, though children and 
women are not unfrequently destroyed by him. In the 
Cape Colony, where no such respect is paid him, he is 
shyer and much more in awe of man. But though in 
South Africa he seldom or never ventures to attack man- 
kind, except when driven to extremity, (unless it be 
some poor Hottentot child now and then that he finds 
unguarded,) yet in remote places, his low, half-smo- 
thered growl is frequently heard at night, as he prowls 
around the cottage or the kraal, as the writer of this 
notice has a hundred times heard it. His purpose on 
such oecasions is to break into the sheep-fold, and in 
this purpose he not unfrequently succeeds, in spite of 
the troops of fierce watch-dogs which every farmer keeps 
to proteet his flocks. 

“ The leopard, like the hyena, is often caught in traps 
constructed of large stones and timber, but upon the 
same principle as a common mouse-trap. When thus 
caught, he is usually baited with dogs, in order to train 
them to contend with him, and seldom dies without 
killing one or two of his canine antagonists. When 
hunted in the fields, he instinetively betakes himself 
to a tree, if one should be within reach. In this situa- 
tion it is exceedingly perilous to approach within reach 
of his spring ; but at the same time, from his exposed 
yosition, he becomes an easy prey to the shot of the 
Lanting: 

“The South African leopard, though far inferior to 
the lion or Bengal tiger in strength and intrepidity, and 
though he usually shuns a conflict with man, is never- 
theless an exceedingly active and furious animal, and 
when driven to desperation, becomes a truly formidable 
antagonist. The Cape colonists relate many instances 
of frighiful and sometimes fatal encounters between 
the hunted leopard and his pursuers. The following is 
a specimen of these adventures. I[t occurred in 1822, 
when the present writer was In the interior of the colony, 
and is here given as it was related to him by an indivi- 
dual who knew the parties engaged in it. 

“Two African farmers, returning from hunting the 
hartebeest, (antilope bubalis,) roused a leopard in a 
mountain ravine, and immediately gave chase to him. 
The leopard at first endeavoured to escape by clambering 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LORENZO DOW. 


Tris individual, whose death has been recently an- 
nounced in the papers, is well entitled to a place in 
this department of the Magazine, as a character truly 
sui generis, and entitled to the notice of the public. 

The very title-page of his life, published by himself, 
is characteristic of the man, and shows him to have 
been a perfect original. It runs thus: “ The Dealings 
of God, Man, and the Devil, as exemplified in the 
up a precipice ; but being hotly pressed, and wounded | Travels of | nzo Dow, in a period of more than half 
by a musket-ball, he turned upon his pursuers with that|a Century.” ‘This work, we perceive, has passed 
frantic ferocity peculiar to this animal on such emergen- | through four editions. 
cies, and springing on the man who had fired at him, Hie was born at Coventry, Conn., October 16, 1777. 
tore him from his horse to the ground, biting him at | He was a subject of early and powerful religious im- 
the same time on the should¥r, and tearing one of his | pressions. At one time, conceiving himself to be a 
cheeks severely with his claws. The other hunter | reprebate, he loaded his gun, and repaired to a wilder- 
seeing the danger of his comrade, sprang from his | ness, for the purpose of destroying his life. But as he 
horse and attempted. to shoot the leopard through the! was about to put his intention into execution, the 
head ; but, whether owing to trepidation, or the fear of | thought occurred that it would be his everlasting ruin 
wounding his friend, or the quick motions of the ani- : to do so, but that if he were to omit it a few days, it 
mal, he unfortunatly missed. The leopard, abandoning | might be that something would turn up in his favour. 


his prostrate enemy, darted with redoubled fury upon | By this means he was prevented from the commission 
his second antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was his | of the fatal deed. 
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Having heard much said respecting the Methodists, 
and that of a very cethccmusiite nature, he concluded 
to go and hear for himself. “I went to the door,” 
says he, “and looked in, to see a Methodist ; but, to 
my surprise, he appeared like other men.” He finally 
became a Methodist himself, and ultimately an itinerant 
or travelling preacher. On making a religious profes- 
sion, he says: “ Having been sprinkled in my infancy, 
and now feeling not satisfied, | had the ceremony re- 
performed, as a “declaration to mankind of my dedicat- 
ing myself to God.” 

‘Although he became a Methodist preacher, he could 
not bring ‘his mind to submit to all the regulations of 
the Methodists with regard to their preac he rs} and on 
being told that the Methodists would not own him in 
this way, and asked what he would call himself in that 
event, he replied, “I shall call myself a friend to man- 
kind.” 

In one place where he preached, the youth taking 
offence at his plain dealing, would frequently leave the 
house. He therefore appointed a meeting expressly 
for youth, which drew out large numbers. The as- 
sembly being g convened, he pl: .ced his back against the 
door to prevent their escape, and then delivered his 
discourse, in which he did not spare them. 

At another place, a man supposing himself to be in- 
tended by some remarks made by our preacher, he 
attempted to wring his nose in meeting; but being 
prevented, and expelled from the house, he waylaid 
him till he was tired and chilled, when, going into a 
house to warm himself, Dow rode by at that very 
juncture, and thus escaped. 

At one place where he preached, he told the people 
that, having the night before preached from the word 
of the Lord, he would, when he came again, preach 
from the word of the Devil. € uriosity was ‘thus excited 
to its highest pitch, so that when he preached again, 
multitudes flocked to hear him. He ace ordingly 
preached from these words: “And the Devil said 
unto him, All this power will I give thee, and the 
glory of them; for that is delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoever I will, I give it. If thou, therefore, wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine.” Luke tv. 6, 7. 

At another place, when about to leave, they offered 
tu pay his expenses, which he refused, telling them, if 
they wished to do him good, to treat coming preachers 
better than they had treated him. 

On his first excursion to lreland, (for he several 
times crossed the Atlantic,) hé says: “ A loyal woman 
scolded me because I did not pray for the king: I re- 
plied, that I came from a country where we had no 
king, and it was not natural for me; so she excused 
me, and invited me to breakfast.” In Belfast, he was 
sent to prison for preaching in the streets, but was very 
soon liberated. He improved his opportunity, however, 
while in prison, to address the prisoners. Being soli- 
cited to play cards while on a passage in a canal-hoat, 
he told those who solicited him that he would play 
one game when they had done. After they had done 
playing, he otfered to buy the cards. ‘The captain told 
a he did not sell cards, but that he would give them 

» him; which having been done, Dow played his 
game. by throwing them out of the window into the 
canal. 

This singular individual had his beard grow long, 
as is seen in the cut, for which he assigns the following 
reason. Speaking of one of his clerical brethren, he 
says: “ He strove to persuade me to accept from him 
a razor, Which something within had in times past 
prevented me from using, “and forbid it still, as it was 
a guard, sentry, or watch, to remind me of my duty ; 
and that if ever I fell away to become a backslider, 
(properly speaking, ) I should never be reclaimed.” 


r. Dow used to travel “without purse,” after the 
manner of the primitive preachers of Christianity, re- 
lying solely on Him who feeds the ravens, for his 
He relates one incident as follows :— 


subsistence. 
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“ Having paid away all my money, (two shillings, ) 
I saw no way to get across the ferry; and whilst 
walking along in meditation on past Providence, and 
raising my heart that a w ay might be opened for m 
getting across the ferry, I cast my eye upon the + nied, 
and espied something bright, and on picking it up, 
found it to be a York shilling, the very sum I wanted 
in order to cross over. And when | had fulfilled my 
first appointment, and was going to the second, a 
stranger shook hands with me, and left near half a 
dollar in my hand; so I was enabled to get back. 
Thus I see Prov idence provides for them that put their 
trust in him.” On one occasion, he gave his pocket- 
handkerchief for a breakfast. Many incidents of a 
similar nature are mentioned by him in the course of 
his journal. 

“T held a few meetings,” says he, “at New Haven, 
which seemed not altogether in vain; though the Devil 
was angry, and a few stones flew from some of his 
children, or agents, one of which came through the 
window in the pulpit, and struck just by my side.” 

Speaking in relation to one who was prejudiced 
against him, he remarked: “ The best way that ever 
I found to kill an enemy, was to love him to death.” 

[To be continued.) 





TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


The doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
taught by the famous P ythagoras. This notion is held 
by many of the natives of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The following fable of the Triquois will serve to illus- 
trate the system, 

There anciently lived among them a famous hermit, 
of the name of Shonnonkouiretsi, (that is, the very long 
head of hair,) whose memory is still revered. The 
village in which he was born was visited with a general 
rn iortality, which carried off the most considerable peo- 
ple one after another.—Every night, a funeral bird flying 
over the huts fluttered its wings with a horrid noise, 
and raised a doleful ery, which increased the universal 
alarm. It was not doubted that this was the Oiaron, 
or the animal of him whose enchantments caused this 
dire malady ; and the soothsayers, on being consulted, 
found nothing in their art that could help them, so as 
to come at the source of the evil. In this extremity, 
the Council of Elders dispatched a deputation of three 
of their principal members to Shonnonkouiretsi, to im- 
plore him to have compassion on them, but his state 
did not permit him to quit his solitude, and he could 
never condescend to leave it for going into the village. 

However, he allowed himseif to be wrought upon in 
one partic ular, and appointed a day for the deputies to 
return and receive his last determination. They came 
back at the hour he had fixed. The hermit showed 
them three arrows he had made in their absence, and 
without imparting any thing of his design, he only told 
them to examine well the arrows, that they might be 
sure to know them again. 

In the evening, towards sunset, Shonnonkouiretsi 
went and lay in ambush on a little hill, at no great 
distance from the village. The bird flew out of a hol- 
low tree at the coming on of night, and shaking his 
Wings as usual, distinctly pronounced the names of 
some of the principal persons whom he had doomed to 
death on the morrow. No sooner did the hermit per- 
ceive him, than he let fly at him with one of his arrows, 
and then retire d, assured that he had sufficiently w ound- 
ed him. 

The day following, a rumour was spread in the vil- 
lage, that a certain young man, who lived in a ver 
poor hut with an old woman, his mother, was very ill 
The elders, attentive to all that passed, secretly ordered 
the three deputies who had been with Shonnonkouiretsi, 
to visit him as if without design. The patient was too 
much tormented with the malady to dissemble it; he 
had an arrow that had entered very far into his side. 
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The arrow of the hermit was immediately recognised. 
Private instruction had been given to those who treated 
the patient ; and as they were attending to their busi- 
ness, seemingly with a view to extract the arrow, they 
managed it so well, that they thrust it into the heart 
of the miserable wretch, and the calamity instantly 
ceased, 

A still more conspicuous instance of similar permu- 
tations of souls, during the life time of the acting per- 
sons, is to be found among the fables current in the Kast 
Indies. 

We read in the life of Fieramarken, one of the most 
puissant sovereigns of India, that a prince implored a 
goddess, whose temple stood in a retired place, to teach 
him the Mandiram, that is, a prayer which has the 
efficacy of freeing the soul from the body, and of bring- 
ing her back to it whenever she chose.—He obti rined 
the boon for which he prayed, but unluckily his servant, 
who had remained at the door of the temple, had heard 
the Mandiram, had retained it in his memory, and re- 
solved to use it on the first occasion. As this prince 
reposed an entire confidence in his domestic, he related 
to him the peculiar favour he had obtained, but took 
sare not to disclose to him one word of the Mandiram. 
It frequently happened that the prince retired to a soli- 
tary place, where he allowed his soul free course, but 
previously gave his servant strict charge to watch care- 
fully till he should be returned to himself. 

Once as the servant was watching the body of his 
prince, the thought came into his head to repeat the 
prayer, and his soul, dislodged from his body, immedi- 
a entered into that of the prince. The first thing 


this false prince did, was to cut off the head of his for- 
mer body, that it might not occur to his master to 
animate it. 

Thus was the soul of the real prince compelled to 
animate the body of a popinjay, which he found in a 
hedge, with which he returned to his palace. 


THE HUMA.*—Lovisa P. Smiru. 


Fy on, nor touch thy wing, bright bird, 
Too near our shaded earth, 

Or the warbling now so sweetiy heard 
May loose its note of mirth. 

Fly on, nor seek a place of rest 
In home of “ care-worn things :” 

*T would dim the light of thy shining crest, 
And thy brightly burnished wings, 

T’o dip them where the waters glide 

That flow from a troubled earthly tide. 


The fields of upper air are thine, 
Thy place where stars shine free ; 

I would thy home, bright one, were mine, 
Above life’s stormy sea. 

I would never wander, bird, 
So near this place again ; 

With wing and spirit once light and fr e, 
They should wear no more the chain 

With which they are bound and fettered here, 

For ever struggling for skies more clear. 


like the 2, 


There are many things like thee, bright bird ; 
Hopes as thy pluma age gay; 
Our air is with them for ever stirred, 
But still in air they stay. 
And Happiness, like thee, 
Is ever hovering o’ er, 
But rests in a land of brighter sun, 
On a waveless, peaceful shore, 
And stoops to lave he r weary wings, 
Where the fount of “living waters” 


fair one, 


springs. 


* *‘A bird peculiar to the East. 


3 lt is supposed to fly constantly in the air, 
and never touch the ground.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
The Journal des Debats announces that Austria, Prus- 


sia, and Russia, have signed an offensive and defensive 


treaty respecting Poland; that in the event of revolt 
‘n any part of the old kingdom of Poland. each of the 
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three powers is to march 35,000 men (together 105,000 
men;) that administrative ‘and other reform may be 
granted, but that nothing like an independent kingdom 
of Poland will even be heard of by the three powers. 

The Emperor Nicholas lately delivered a speech to 
the Council of Administration of Warsaw, assembled 
at Modlin, in which the following remarkable words 
occurred :— “ Gentlemen, you must persevere in your 
course ; and as to myself, as long as | live I will oppose 
a will of iron to the progress of liberal opinions. The 
present generation is lost, but we must labor with zeal 
and earnestness to improve the spirit of that to come. 
It may, perhaps, require a hundred years. {1 am not 
unreasonable—I give you a whole age, but you must 
work without relaxation.” 

In London, poor children are now sent off as appren- 
tices to distant colonies. It is hard at this tender age 
to be expatriated for the crime of poverty, as if they 
were felons. 

Capt. Ross describes the dark race of people whom 
he discovered in the polar regions, as mild and inoffen- 
sive, and as going about entire ly naked !—a circum 
stance almost incredible, considering the intense cold 
of the climate. Both Capt. Ross and his nephew 
vouch for this fact. 

The Governor of New Jersey lately attended a Tem- 
perance Meeting in Elizabethtown, and addressed an 
audience of about 2000 persons. The Secretary oi 
War, Gov. Cass, is President of the Congressional 
T emperance § Society. The Gov. of Mass. is President 
of the Mass. Legislative Temperance Society. The 
Gov. of Ohio is President of the State Temperance 
Society of that State. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives is the 
most numerous deliberative assembly in the world, so 
far as we are informed, and exceeds the number of 
British Representatives in Parli: ment by a Mas- 
sachusetts Representatives in 1833, 561; British Rep- 
resentatives, 471. There are notwo States in the Union 
whose whole Legislatures consist of so many members 
as there are in the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives. In fact, there are ten States in the Union 
whose aggregate number of Representatives is less than 
of this State alone. 

The Legislatures of R. Island and Vermont have 
passed laws prohibiting by heavy penalties the taking 
of extra-judicial oaths. 
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